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Wagner as a Melodist. 


By Enpcar F. Jacques. 
(Concluded from page 43) 


N the operas of most composers before Wagner we find 

®| the melodic form almost all of one type. Strongly 

rhythmical ; symmetrically balanced ; and easily com- 

prehended ; the various morceaux differ from one an- 

other almost solely by their different lengths and their characteristic 

expression. Their form is always lyrical, however dramatic the 

situation they may have to express, however dramatic the musical 

ideas themselves may chance to be, as regards characteristic 

expression, There is indeed the vecifative, that bridges the 
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void between the lyrical moments which constitute the chief 
attraction—but that is all. 

To find a musical style in any way corresponding to that 
of Wagner’s later Dramas we must go to the symphonic works 
of the great masters. In a Beethoven Symphony we shall find 
the characteristic details of the leading subjects or themes utilised 
in exactly the same way as they are used by Wagner in his later 
Dramatic works. That is to say, the 4z¢mofzv is in full force 
in a Beethoven Symphony; not only reappearing in its entirety 
as a motto, (or in the same way as a preacher repeats during his 
sermon the text upon which he has founded it) but subtly inter- 
woven with the whole texture of the piece, by means of frag- 
mentary suggestions, and by the incorporation of its characteristic 
or most salient features in the melody or harmony. And this 
brings me to one of the most unjust and ignorant of the many 
accusations made against Wagner: that his use of the /etmotiv 
is a mechanical artifice of a cheap and claptrappy kind, needing 
no skill for its application and resembling the attachment of a 
“label” to each character or event in the drama. The charge 
is not more accurate than it would be if brought against Bach or 
Beethoven. Both these masters built their greatest and longest 
movements with material derived from a few striking and signifi- 
cant melodic figures or themes. Wagner did the same. His 
innovation consisted solely in applying this procedure to the 
music of adrama. He treats an act of his drama as Beethoven 
treated the first movement of a symphony, except that in the 
symphony the number of themes and the order of their presenta- 
tion and repetition are fixed beforehand, while in Wagner’s drama 
this number and order are determined by the action. In a 
Symphony the form, having to be apprehended by the musical 
sense alone, must not, of course, be too complex. In a drama the 
form is made clear by the successive events of the action, and the 
musical sense is therefore not saddled with cartographical respon- 
sibilities (as I may perhaps be allowed to call them) that would 


assuredly be beyond its power. 
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It is evident that without this extended use of thematic 
development, as seen in Wagner’s use of the /eitmofiv, it would 
have been impossible to construct a musical drama on the lines 
of “‘ Tristan,” the “ Nibelung’s Ring,” or the “ Meistersinger.” We 
have but to imagine a symphony of the dimensions, say, of 
Beethoven's “ Eroica,” constructed without leading themes, to see 
that the result would be a mere patchwork. The ordinary opera, 
it is true, is also a patchwork, in one sense; but then each patch 
is a complete thing in itself; self-sufficient, and embodying a 
complete lyrical moment, specially designed with a view to such 
construction. Wagner’s aim, to construct a drama with a con- 
tinuous musical setting, led of course firstly to a much higher 
class of drama (though one also constructed specially with a view 
to musical setting) and secondly to a necessary enlargement of 
forms, and the destruction of those frameworks which enclosed 
each separate structure and divided it sharply from that which 
preceded and followed. In the course of a Wagnerian drama 
there occur (as of course there must in any drama) lyrical 
moments—moments, that is, in which a single feeling is dwelt 
upon for a certain length of time; and here, it is plain, Wagner 
had no innovations to offer. He had only to produce symmetrical 
and expressive melody in the measure possible to his genius. The 
love duet in Tristan is a case in point ; another is Siegmund’s love- 
song in the “ Walkiire,” and so on. But the less and less lyrical 
portions—which differ among themselves, again, almost infinitely 
in the degree in which they approach or recede from the purely 
lyrical type—were another matter. Here he had to take as a 
model the Beethoven Symphony, and, indeed almost every other 
existing form, to meet the exigencies of the drama; and in these 
cases unity had to be sought in other directions than the sym- 
metrical balance of phrases which distinguishes the lyrical cast of 
melody. No longer hampered by the fear lest his musical mean- 
ing should not be definite enough (since the least intelligent 
hearer could not fail to understand, with the drama before his 
eyes) he was able to think solely of the /ggica/ development of 
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his musical material. Symmetry in the grouping of musical 
phrases would have been absurd, for since that symmetry was 
necessarily absent from the action, the music, if symmetrical, 
would have been in strong contradiction to it. In the music of 
Wagner’s dramas we shall find, accordingly, every variety of 
musical form, ranging from that which differs from speech only in 
being set to notes of fixed pitch, and in having a chord or two 
to support the voice, to that in which the words supply merely an 
idea (as in the Choruses of Handel) which the music, both vocal 
and instrumental, proceeds exhaustively to carry out. Between 
these extremes we shall find innumerable passages in which the 
lyric and the declamatory are combined in almost every im- 
aginable proportion. . . . 

The various forms which had previously been existing 
separately, are in Wagner’s drama brought together—all those, 
that is to say, which have any affinity with dramatic requirements. 
Thus the Wagnerian drama does not of mecessity exclude any of 
the older musical forms, except as conventional moulds adopted as a 
matter of course. If the necessities of the drama at any moment 
should naturally result in the “aria,” or any other well-known 
existing form, there can be no reason why it should not be utilised. 
But it must not be sought for its own sake. 

All Form is the result solely of the limitation which outer 
mechanical forces impose upon growth. This was conclusively 
and beautifully shown long ago by Mr G. H. Lewes in his 
“ Physiological Riddles.” “Growth under limit” is the term he 
uses. With the musician the growth results from his feeling, his 
emotional impulse, and (perhaps) from the possibilities his musical 
experience enables him to discern in his thematic material. Now 
there is a law which tells us that all motion takes place in the 
direction of least resistance. This requires qualification, for men 
of genius are apparently superior to it; but for the present “’twill 
serve.” It is obvious that the composer’s melodic stream will 
rush most naturally into forms which long habit has made a second 
nature. That is to say, it will do so in all cases where the grow- 
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ing force is not sufficiently powerful to overcome the resistance 
which unusual forms necessarily present. The fact that an artist 
has adopted an unusual form is therefore prima facie evidence of 
power ; unless it can be shown that this unusual form has involved 
a shirking of the difficulties attending the use of those in vogue. 
That the composition of “Tristan,” or the “ Nibelung’s Ring,” 
was an easier matter than the production of an opera on (say) the 
lines of “ Robert le Diable” or “ Les Huguenots” is a proposition 
so absurd, that we need not trouble to suppose its refutation 
necessary. The production of musical forms of such immense 
complexity is, therefore, overwhelming evidence of the power of 
Richard Wagner over the resources of his art. 

But there is another aspect of this same question which must 
not be ignored. One of the principal conditions imposing limits 
upon the composer is found in the capacity of his hearers. This, 
it is surely unnecessary to prove, varies largely, not only at 
different epochs, but at the same epoch and among the same 
people. It would therefore be possible to suggest that the 
tendencies of a composer exhibited rather the weakness of his 
hearers—his progress along the line of least resistance, rather than 
his own strength. This danger exists—dut not for the pioneer. 
It exists at the present time for Wagner's imitators ; but we have 
only to read history to see that Wagner certainly never went along 
the “line of least resistance” with regard to 4s public! 








Wagner's Letters from Paris, 1841. 


VI. 
November 5, 1841. 
SHOULD YOU WISH, respected Sir, mere news about 
Ss) 6the Autumn in and around Paris, I could have placed 
myself at your orders for some time past ; I would tell 
you of fearsome soughing and howling of the most 
autumnal and most obstinate of all the winds, which for three full 
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moons has stormed throughout the’ Paris country,—of merrily 
flaring chimney-fires, of mournfully fluttering leaves of trees, of 
sturdily streaming floods of rain—so that you should be reminded 
of the best of Hoffmann’s fairy-tales. All this has arrived with 
such astounding prematureness here, that there are even people 
who asseverate the gloomy autumn-time commenced quite six 
months since. But no one asks a Paris Correspondent for reports 
on Nature ; his business is to speak of Art. Now, as Art-junket- 
ings invariably come in with Autumn here, it was only natural 
that amid such outspoken weather-symptoms I should have set 
out long ago for the hunting-grounds of Art; but here I dis- 
covered afresh how much Parisian Art keeps Nature at her arm’s 
length :—no piping wind, no floods of rain, no frost, no yellowed 
leaves, can persuade the Parisians that it’s Autumn and the time 
for Art; to bring them to this belief the Italians alone are equal, 
ie. the Italian Opera, and that through the solid fact of its re- 
arrival in Paris. For its first performance the first autumn-clothes 
are got ready, mantles and furs here make their first appearance, 
and are henceforth no more lain aside, even though the author and 
ordainer of all weather-matters should please to let the hottest 
sunshine stream upon autumnal Paris. News of this 47¢-autumn, 
then, I have to give you ;—so learn ! :—z¢ has begun, for the Italian 
Opera has opened. 

Ah! into what a house of mourning methought I had fallen, 
when on that opening night I passed into the dazzlingly restored 
Salle Ventadour! Gloss, gloss, everywhere gloss * ; and yet this 
gloomy mourning spread above the gloss |—O glossy misery! O 
miserable gloss |—Rusin1— — voice forsakes me, to tell you of 
him it ne'er forsook !— — Indeed, I had foreseen that some day 
we should really lose him ; how often had this godlike man sung 
so piano that one positively couldn’t hear him! Were only this 
ethereal body too (so thought I then) to melt beneath the ineffable 
glow of this expression, then, as already before our ears, he finally 





* “ Glans, Glans, tiberall Glanz!”—compare “ Wahn, Wahn, iiberall Wahn,” 
Die Meistersinger.—Tr. 
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must vanish also from our eyes. I was right,—the man in truth 
exists no more! O that all singers would take a lesson from it! 
Squander ye not your utmost force on pzanissimo, melt ye ne'er 
too much away in tender glow,—ye see to what a tragic end ¢hat 
man has come, whose portly shade now flits from land to land, 
with barely 100,000 francs of income to consume |— 

The immediate consequence of Rubini’s terrible demise was 
this: one was compelled to open the Italian Opera without Rubini. 
The effect of this defect was an easy matter to foretell : ice-cold, 
death-stillness.—But the Director was not content with that; he 
took thought for a replacer, A replacer of Rusini!! And yet, 
so must it be! All the tenors of Italy were bidden to the feat; 
to each went out the question: Wilt thou replace Rubini?— How 
great was their respect for Rubini, one may see by the issue: 
after many an invitation there announced himself one primo uomo, 
who only upon the following conditions thought he might decide 
to dare the dread replacement. The letter of this shrewd aspirant 
ran somewhat thus :—“ As it is to be foreseen that I shall be as 
little in a position as any tenor in the world to equal Rubini, and 
as I may therefore expect great hardships from the Paris public— 
having most probably to fear being even hissed off the boards, and 
such-like—I can subject myself to all these disagreeables only if, 
in consideration of my courage, one assigns me an income of 
100,000 francs, with a carriage into the bargain.” 

The Director—God knows for what reasons !—declined this 
advantageous offer, and fell upon another means of replacing 
Rubini. The intended filling of the monstrous gap, to wit, is to 
be brought about by ¢hvee individuals. Marto,* a tenor Count, 
who previously had indulged in the caprice of singing nothing but 
French, is placed at the head of this replacement-Triumvirate ; 
he takes over the tender, inaudible réles of his uncommon pre- 

* According to Grove’s Dictionary, Mario made his début at the Grand 
Opéra on Nov. 30, 1838; in 1840 he left it for the Italian Opera (Paris), having 
meanwhile made his London début on June 6, 1839. As Wagner was writing on 


the spot, however, the date (1841) given by him is the more likely to be correct as 
regards the Faris Italian Opera. —TR. 
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decessor—an office which he promises to fill to perfection. A 
Signor Mirate takes over the melting glow: care has been ex- 
erted that this gentleman should own a powerful bodily frame. A 
signor of some other name has let himself be loaded with Rubini’s 
raging réles ; he probably will come as little to an actual appear- 
ance as did Rubini’s rage, for this was so purely idealistic that one 
might assume it didn’t exist at all. With this arrangement the 
repertoire is of unusual difficulty. In most of his réles Rubini 
was at one and the same time tender, glowing, and ideally raging: 
—is one, in sooth, to let all three replacers figure on the stage at 
once? Oh, how difficult! For Rubini had the charming habit of 
singing two bars quite unhearably, but the third with gruesome 
violence. Are the unhearable and the violent to stand on the 
boards and sing together? This, at all events, would harm 
dramatic unity and truth ; and those were things Rubini set such 
passionate store by. The solution of this problem is still in 
abeyance. 

Happier is it with the Grand Opéra, as far as tenor-matters 
go. For long since one had often heard tell of a cooper’s man 
from Rouen, who had come to Paris with a glorious tenor-voice, 
to attend upon the dwellers in this good city. The well-meaning 
Directors of the Grand Opéra took him under their wing, let him 
study and divest himself of his barrel-manners, and now, after 
eighteen months of cultivation, he has really made his début as 
Arnold in Rossini’s ‘‘ Tell.” Povuttier, as he calls himself, has 
fulfilled the most sanguine hopes; his voice is fine and flexible, 
and he himself possesses feeling and dramatic talent. He is 
particularly affected by the liberal “ Presse”; it calls him a Man 
of the People, in contrast to the artists of the high world whose 
prosperity is nurtured on the impure air of salons. When the 
workmen of the Grand Opéra congratulated him on his success, 
Poultier shook them by the hand and called himself their equal : 
that has pleased every whit as much, as the melting accents of 
his voice. 

Herr Castit Biaze is said to have just made discovery of 
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a similar tenor-talent in the south of France. His man is a clerk, 
with whom, immediately after the discovery, he struck a bargain 
whereby the individual is to be educated for two whole years at 
C. Blaze’s expense; the hoped-for profits of the next ten years, 
however, the discovered is to share with the discoverer. Nothing 
new |— 

In the Opéra Comigue things are going with a merry hum: 
Old and New live side by side in beauteous concord. Grétry’s 
“Richard Cceur-de-lion,” which I announced to you last time, 
has made its appearance, harnessed in Herr Apam’s brass. This 
opera has won the public’s ear anew ; it will take the best receipts 
of all the winter, a thing which at last has decided the Director— 
a wary man who, for that matter, understands nothing—to follow 
the hint I lately gave him in the “Adend-Zeitung.” You will 
remember, honoured: sir, the sorrow I expressed that in Paris, 
where CHERUuBINI still lives and moves, his ‘“ Water-carrier” 
should not have come to a hearing for so many years. You 
may judge, then, what credit your paper must enjoy in Paris 
itself, since Herr Cerfbeer could do no else than bestow his prompt 
attention on its reproachful words :—Cherubini’s “ Water-carrier ” 
is announced for this very winter. Herr Cerfbeer is unboundedly 
obliging ! 

As this occasion brings me to speak of CHERUBINI once 
more, I can’t avoid informing you of a little characteristic con- 
cerning him. ’Tis sad to say, but Cherubini’s influence on the 
musical evolution of the present epoch may be almost called 
completely null; still sadder is it to hear, however, that this evil 
—as one must necessarily denote the giving-up of his undoubtedly 
wholesome influence—is less due to a pardonable weakness in 
his character, and far more to its hardness. People assert that 
he often has slammed the door in the face of young persons of 
talent, who sought his tutelage and influence.* A wondrous 
thing, in this regard, was lately said by Alexander Bouché, 


* In 1825 Franz Liszt, then a boy of fourteen, was refused admission to the 
Paris Conservatoire, of which Cherubini was the chief.—Tr. 
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a red-hot musical enthusiast of the older order: “ J’admure 
Cherubini, mais je le déteste; cet homme n'a fait que des chefs 
deuvre, jamats tl n'a fait une bonne action.” It would be dis- 
tressing if one had to attribute to this hostile mood of Cherubini’s 
that seclusion from the music-world of nowadays in which this 
extraordinary master has found himself for ever so long. 

The New, which the Comic Opera gives amid the excellent 
Old, is heartily bad. The deceased Herr Apam has announced 
himself once more with a three-act opera, and this three-act 
opera is called “Za main de fer.” The text of this “Iron Hand” 
is by Scribe and Leuven; or by Leuven out and out, for we may 
hope that Scribe had no hand in it but merely accorded his costly 
name. This opera is really important; permit me, therefore, to 
devote to it a few special lines of analysis, though I shall not ask 
you to print them in larger type. So: 

“La main de fer—in German: “ die eiserne Hand.” 

Once upon a time there lived in the land of Hanover an 
Elector-prince, who had slain his brother; a coup de main that 
just enabled him to become Elector of Hanover. This man had 
made a law and followed it with conscientious strictness, the law, 
to wit, to hang and behead whomever he pleased : this wise decree 
he called the “iron hand,” and his subjects, ever to keep in mind 
the gracious mercies of their prince, called him himself “the Iron 
Hand.” This pleased the man Leuven quite beyond the common, 
when he heard of it in Paris, and he resolved to turn it into a 
comic opera-text for his dear friend Apam who had hitherto com- 
posed a few Postillions, Pastrycooks and Brewers, but never yet 
an Iron Hand. To make the proposed work comic, however, he 
could not possibly let the gruesome “iron hand” go striking all 
the time ; nay, if one came to think of it, the Iron Hand was really 
not at all well suited for personal agency in a merry opera @ 
Jidéle berger. So the man Leuven hit on a clever means of keep- 
ing the odious Elector quite out of sight, and creating instead a 
Princess who had let a nephew of the “Iron Hand” wake over- 
hasty mother-feelings in her—which necessarily must lead to 
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splendid confusions. To give these confusions no objectionable 
twang, however, the Leuven man resolved to make this Princess, 
together with the object of her motherly afflictions, likewise non- 
visible. In spite of this expedient, whereby all rocks of coarse 
offence were happily avoided, the tender conscience of Leuven (as 
we will call the man for short henceforth) could not rest until it 
had allowed this invisible Princess to hanker for the hallowing of 
her too hasty love-bond ; this hallowing, or so to say espousal, was 
to be effected by a Hermit who had already won her confidence 
through his having valiantly defied the dreadful “Iron Hand” on 
some occasion or other—as a matter of course, in a thrilling scene. 
The proposed espousal through the Hermit was merely to form 
the brilliant axis of the comic opera. Leuven, however, who is 
never at a loss for second thoughts, remembered at the nick of 
time that the Opéra Comigue had never had dealings with Hermits, 
and therefore came to an agreement with himself that this weighty 
Hermit, too, should stay unseen. Thus was the whole thing 
settled, when Leuven suddenly discovered that he hadn’t a single 
visible person in all his opera ; this evil state of things must be set 
right, and no mistake, for Leuven saw well enough that otherwise 
the material Parisians would not believe in his opera at all. So 
he speedily bethought him of the best characters from the “ Postil- 
lion,” the “‘ Pastrycook” and the “ Brewer”; made one of them 
into the confidant, another into the confidante, a third into the 
Hermit’s pupil; and so the thing was put quite straight. As 
earlier of the Parisian police, these persons went Aere in terror of 
the invisible “Iron Hand”: fright, confusion—winding up with 
a happy demise of the “iron hand”—and the loveliest comic- 
opera text was finished, without afflicting the minds of the 
audience with the least atom of dread realities.— 

But as everything here is wont to issue from two different 
mythic cycles, there is yet another Saga for the origin of the “ Iron 
hand.” According to this, the much-named Leuven had just 
finished one of those texts of his, which, like all before, had its 
subject in a Paris complication such as Herr Apam is so wonderful 
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at composing ; to give this text a special sanctity, however, Leuven 
found good to beg Scrize’s name as collaborator. As Scribe is 
most obliging, he did not reject the petition, but saw at a glance— 
as people say—that the book might be made infinitely more 
interesting if for just this once the visible Paris police were turned 
into an invisible German bloodhound. In a trice it occurred to 
him that he once had heard of a knight with an iron hand,— 
Hanover, with its wretched state of things political, came also into 
his mind :—the knight is left out, but one lets the iron hand go 
striking away invisibly at Hanover :—‘‘ Thus, my dear Leuven, 
not only have you an excellent title, but, of course, the half of the 
drows dauteur. Bon jour /”—' 

Add Apawm’s ghostly music to this, respected Sir, and you 
know what will fill Vienna with untold raptures within the next 
four weeks; at least, Herr Adam is far removed from not pre- 
tending to this future for his newest work.— — 

As I’m so thoroughly in the vein for dramatic things, I 
cannot possibly pass by the so-called second Théétre-Frangats, 
just founded in the Odéon. The Italians, who had occupied this 
hall for two whole winters after the burning of their former 
opera-house, have emigrated to the Salle Ventadour, as you 
know already; this latter house had hitherto been doomed to 
ruin all its tenants: the German Opera, which pitched there once 
upon a time, can tell you about it; so can the last Director, 
Herr Antenor Joly, who drenched this hall with the sweat of his 
brow under the burden of a 7héétre de la Renaissance.* Only 
the Italians, relying on their invincible force of attraction, could dare 
make entrance on this fated house; yet it almost seems as if even 
they were to come beneath its evil spell, for up to now their 
performances in it have been coldly and flatly received ; a thing, 
by the way, that may find its reason in the everlasting sameness 
of their repertoire—a repertoire which knows no escape from a 
see-saw between Cenerentola and Puritani. 





* Owing to whose bankruptcy our author's “Ziebesverdot” did not come toa 
hearing in Paris.—Tr. 
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To return to the newly-founded Second Théétre-Frangais in 
the Odéon, I must premise that it is that same misfortune- 
seasoned Director of the former Renaissance-theatre whom the 
well-meaning Ministry has entrusted with this novel undertaking, 
as some little compensation. People with a keen scent, alas! 
maintain already that neither will this charitable enterprise be 
able to live for long: this theatre is to give both plays and 
operas, an order which has never been executed successfully in 
Paris. Meanwhile one gives nothing but plays; the opera has 
yet to be found. The new pieces, with which this theatre 
opened, are: “Z’actionnaire” by Dumersan, the playwright of 
the Variétés ;—then a grand drama: “Matthieu Luc,” a satanic 
piece with an obligato Louis XI, by a young poet called Delanoue, 
—and finally: ‘‘us jeune homme,” a modern-moral duel-piece by 
Doucet. With great satisfaction one saw between these novelties 
“les Fourberies de Scapin,” by Moliére; there are people who 
even say it was the best of them all. 

The luckiest livers are a few of the older, accredited Boule- 
vard-theatres, and among these particularly the 7héétre de la 
Gaieté. By its name, one would expect nothing but merry things 
from this theatre, pretty much as from the Amédigu comigue :—but 
one would very soon find himself mistaken, if he went to see the 
horrors which are given at both these houses. If these often 
nonsensical pieces were only played badly, or were their mounting 
but mean and paltry, one might hope, despite the ugly look of their 
posters, to laugh in keeping with the theatre’s title. But not so 
is the case. These pieces are played in a masterly fashion, and 
put on the boards with the most effective mounting. More par- 
‘ticularly does the little theatre de Ja Gaveté distinguish itself in 
this respect : the immense successes of “‘ Ze massacre des innocents,” 
of “la grace de Dieu,” are sufficiently known; and just lately a 
new piece has appeared there, which is bound to draw after it as 
great a success. It is called “/es Pontons,” and its last two Acts 
are founded on that sort of galleys whereon the Spaniards let 
their French prisoners languish in the Napoleonic war. The 
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picture of these pontoons with their human sacrifices is heart- 
rending, and the effect of the final scene quite sets one’s hair on 
end. The hero of the piece, a Frenchman, has undermined one 
of these pontoons, on whose upper deck one sees the insolent 
Spaniards keeping orgy; at a given signal the boat explodes, the 
waters come in from below, it spins round and round, and sinks 
to the bottom of the sea,—the Spaniards drown and the French 
are saved, in accordance with the liberator’s plan.—All this was 
carried-out at the little Boulevard-theatre with such a subtlety of 
realism, that nobody could refrain from shouting a Hurrah! com- 
’ bined of horror and delight. 

The same kind of thing goes on at the Czrgue Olympique, 
where one now may see Murat’s biography played every night, 
from one end to the other. There one has fights and skirmishes, 
glory and horses, enough to put one’s eyes out. 

When we see how these minor theatres are straining every 
nerve to outbid each other in such noisy exhibitions, we at last may 
comprehend why the first-class theatres, and especially the 7héétre 
Francais, will have almost nothing to do with that sort of thing. 
On the contrary, the 7/éétrve Frangais seems to set its pride in 
shining merely by the substance of its representations, putting as 
much as possible aside all outer ornament. This tendence has 
come more and more plainly to the fore since the representations 
at this theatre have drawn farther and farther back into the realm of 
so-called classic Tragedy and Comedy. Of late one gets almost 
nothing at the 7hédétre Frangais but pieces by Corneille, Racine 
and Moliére ; Scribe’s lighter comedy, and here and there a drama 
by Dumas or Hugo, afford the only variation. Everybody knows 
that the reason for this is mainly to be sought in the idiosyncrasy 
of RacuEt’s talent; whether the present taste will disappear to- 
gether with this artist’s eventual retirement, however, or whether 
it will still persist, remains to be seen. Thus much is certain, that 
a possible retirement of this lady is prognosticated already by 
people with political noses; the mist which has yielded them this 
scent is of an extremely mystic nature, losing itself in the 
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wondrous regions whither that Princess from the “Iron Hand” 
had strayed, as I wrote you above—and further told you, her 
creator had bestowed on her the need of seeking from a hermit 
the hallowing of a bond that woke too early mother-troubles in 
her. Well, it is anticipated that Dile Rachel, in case she sets 
any value on Christian uses, may feel impelled to seek a similar 
hallowing ; and all kinds of circumstances, bound up therewith, 
allow one to presume that in this and kindred matters the 
Racinian Tragedy must suffer a grievous blow. Oh, these 
merciless Prime Ministers ! 

However, to my sorrow I see that I am on the verge of de- 
facing the, in themselves somewhat loose, threads of my Corre- 
spondence with a stray piece of scandal. God preserve me from 
such a thing! Only, at least it will shew you that there are 
scandals of State in Paris too—a discovery which must needs be 
of weight to anyone who comes at first quite unregarded into this 
abominably big city, but thereby sees the prospect opening out 
before him of being some-day raised, himself, into the subject of 
a scandal.* And verily it’s no small achievement, to rcach that 
point ! 

I observe that in my present communications I have not 
stepped outside the circle of the Theatre (en passant, a very con- 
siderable round, in Paris); so, as I am just about to bring them to 
a close, I will not diverge into another terrain at the last moment, 
particularly as there would not be much to gather on it, since all 
the art-sensations which make out the Paris Season are almost 
exclusively confined at present to the livelier theatrical perform- 
ances. But, seeing we here have Autumn till towards the end of 
December, I can fitly promise you a continuation of my autumn- 
notices, without any fear of running short of news ; for a month 
like the present never passes by, in Paris, without furnishing a 
Correspondent of my kidney with an ample store. The “ Maltese 
Knight” of Halévy still tarries in appearing ; everbody is much 





* “The some day” was a matter of about twenty years, however—with the 
Tannhduser production at the Grand Opéra.—Tr. 
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excited about it; you may therefore rely on my giving you a 
prompt and circumstantial report of the production, so soon as it 
comes about. ; 

In conclusion, a joke from the ‘“Charivari.” At the recent 
wedding of Jutes Janin Herr CHATEAUBRIAND was among the 
guests; the bridegroom begged him for his blessing, which 
he refused, however, with the words: ‘‘ A// that I have blessed, 
has fallen."—Now the “ Charivari” reports that no sooner had 
Chateaubriand’s words been heard, than from all ends of France, 
from every town, from every borough, ome cry went up to the far- 
famed writer: “Chateaubriand, we implore thee, bless the govern- 
mental system. Oh! bless the Ministry /”— — — So, honoured 
Sir, if I am finally to wish you something extra good, in the name 
of the “ Charivari” it can only be CHATEAUBRIAND’S curse. 

RICHARD WAGNER. 





NOTES.—The first volume of C. F. Glasenapp’s “ Das Leben Richard Wagner's” 
has just been issued by Messrs. Breitkopf und Hartel, Leipzig; pages xvi, 426, 
large octavo ; price 7m. 50 (i.e. 7s, 6d) in paper covers—in cloth about two shillings 
extra. This work is the third, and almost entirely re-written, edition of “ Richard 
Wagner's Leben und Wirken”; it will eventually consist of three volumes, the 
second being promised for the summer of 1895, the third for that of 1896. The 
present volume carries us down to the beginning of the year 1843, and is a perfect 
mine of scholarship and information; nor is it too much to say that all other 
“ Lives” of Wagner are mere card-houses by its side.— 

Early in November the Bayreuth master’s only son, Herr Siegfried Wagner, 
will conduct at the Queen’s Hall, London, an orchestral concert composed of 
works by his father and his grandfather, Franz Liszt. (Particulars of Mr. A. Schulz- 
Curtius, 16 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.). Having attended a similar concert on the 
31st ult., at Bayreuth, we can promise our readers something far more than a mere 
appeal to their sentiment of esteem for a celebrated family ; young Siegfried Wagner 
astonished all of us, who had not previously heard him, by the energy, alertness and 
evident authority with which he wields the baton; his rendering of the Flying 
Dutchman overture, in particular, was one of the most spirited performances we 
have ever heard. : 




















THE BAYREUTH STIMMUNG. 


The Bayreuth Stimmung. 


T must really be set down to the “ one-sidedness ” of my 
nature, that, where an artistic tllusion is not fully at 
work on me, I cannot even be half content.—These 
words are from Richard Wagner’s article on “ Gluck's 
Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis” (Prose Works, vol. iii, p. 156) ; 
a little farther down (p. 160) he talks of “the superficially atten- 
tive critic, regarding not the azm itself but merely its material,” and 
adds that “the Critic must always gain his point, because he sticks 
to words and syllables, but never is he smitten with the spirit of a 
thing.” 

Now it seems to us that in these two quotations we have the 
standard for judging, not only the Bayreuth Festival performances, 
but also the performances of their critics. Happy those people 
who refuse to read a newspaper of any kind while this Festival is 
on! Unhappy those who have the Critics’ criticisms forced upon 
them, and thus get their noses driven brutally into “details”! 
One feels disposed, in such an event, to demand the establishment 
of a cordon of detectives round the Wagner, theatre, to politely 
but very firmly warn off any person who, at any period of his or 
her life, has been guilty of writing for the Press. We all know 
perfectly well the spirit in which these reporters come—even some 
of the best-known names: they have been trained to note the 
performances of “stars,” to contrast the brilliance of one “ star” 
with another, to apply the spectrum analysis to its rays, to delineate 
its orbit, to spy out its rising and its setting; they have been 
accustomed to sitting in theatres where raggedness of general en- 
semble has taught them to give up all hope of finding “a whole,” 
and practically made them callous to it when presented ; finally, 
they have learnt that the naive public, which enjoys, never 
troubles its head to so much as read their criticisms, and therefore 
have turned their sole attention to the writing of ‘smart’ para- 


graphs, for the amusement of the hardened, to the display of 
F 
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technical knowledge for the benefit of those who wish to be cheaply 
clever. If a luckless “veine Thor” falls into the clutches of one 
of these kill-joys, and protests against a heroic application of the 
cold douche, the professional reporter will reply : “ My dear sir, this 
will never do! It’s my sacred-duty to sober you down, to knock 
off your rose-coloured glasses, to brace your nerves against emotion. 
This enthusiasm of yours is positively indecent ; if I can’t break 
you of it, we shall never bring these ignorant Bayreuth managers 
to see the error of their ways.” And then begins the dissecting 
process, with the painful result that for the next two or three re- 
presentations one is forced, in self-defence, to pay the minutest 
heed to every instrument in the orchestra, to hunt for all the wires 
that had earlier been blissfully unseen, to measure the facial angles 
of the actors, to count the number of vibrations in each vocal tone, 
to estimate the ‘ Board of Trade units’ in the electric lighting and 
standardise the shadows ; but the “artistic illusion,” the Stzmmung, 
the mood which had brought the stage and audience into harmony, 
has fled for just so long as the surges of that reporter’s Criticism 
still linger in the ear. 

All this sort of thing, no doubt, is quite in place when dealing 
with an operatic performance at ordinary theatres ; for the number 
of works produced, and to be produced, makes it physically im- 
possible for the manager—except in the rarest cases—to devote 
that time, money and attention to the preparation of “a whole” 
which we find indisputably devoted at Bayreuth. But at the 
Wagner theatre all these details have been studied for months, 
and sometimes years beforehand ; they have been calculated and 
subordinated to one another, to the best of human possibility ; and 
all we can say to those who are discontented, is this: “ Induce the 
Bayreuth management, in some off-season, to give you a free hand ; 
collect your favourite artists, adjust their quarrels, and coach up 
everyone according to your wish!” We should very much like to 
see the kind of entertainment that would result. 

Over forty years ago, in Opera and Drama (p. 372), Richard 
Wagner wrote as follows: ‘‘ The Public of our theatres has no need 
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for Artwork ; it wants to distract itself, when it takes its seat before 
the stage, but not to collect itself; and the need of the seeker after 
distraction is merely for artificial de¢az/s, but not for an artistic 
unity. If we gave it a whole, the public would be blindly driven 
to tear that whole to disconnected fragments, or, in the most 
fortunate event, it would be called upon to understand a thing 
which it altogether refuses to understand ; wherefore, in full con- 
sciousness, it turns its back on any such artistic aim.” Through 
fairly good performances of Wagner's own works elsewhere, and 
through the immensely educational influence of Bayreuth itself, the 
Public has learnt at last to seize that whole; but to a certain 
section of the Critics these words are even more applicable than 
ever. If they must apply their minds to “ details,” however, for 
Heaven’s sake let them 4e/ the Public, by pointing out the many 
beauties—not the handful of unavoidable defects—in performances 
whose “ spirit” is not even distantly approached elsewhere. Mean- 
while let all of us, who have been so happy as to feel this Bayreuth 
Stimmung, turn a stone-deaf ear to those who would rob us of its 
after-effects | 





The “Lohengrin” Drama. 


Ill. 


S}HAT new thing, and yet true thing, can be said 
of Elsa? To those who have seen a Bayreuth 
performance of Lohengrin, and read the master’s 
psychological analysis of its two chief characters, 
perhaps not much. Still, as not all of us have had that oppor- 
tunity, an attempt, however imperfect, may not be altogether 
out of place.— 

Simple as the character of Elsa appears at first sight, there 
is really no other of Wagner's heroes or heroines, saving Kundry, 
that presents us with so many problems. And the poet himself 
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appears to have felt this, for to none, not even Tannhiuser, has 
he devoted so careful a study after the poem was written and 
the music composed. He tells us: “in the loving Elsa the heart 
of Woman first dawned upon me with more and more distinctness. 
The artist can only attain the power of convincing portraiture, 
when he has been able to sink himself with fullest sympathy 
into the essence of the character to be portrayed. . . . Through 
this power I succeeded in so completely transferring myself to 
this female principle, that I came to an entire agreement with 
its utterance by my loving Elsa. I grew to find her so justified 
in the final outburst of her jealousy, that from this very outburst 
I first learnt to thoroughly understand the purely-human element 
of love; and I suffered deep and actual grief—often welling into 
bitter tears—as I saw the tragical mecessety of the parting, the 
unavoidable undoing of this pair of lovers. This woman who 
with clear foreknowledge rushes on her doom, for sake of 
Love’s imperative behest,—who, amid the ecstasy of adoration, 
wills yet to lose her all, if so be she cannot all-embrace her loved 
one; this woman, who in her contact with this Lohengrin, of 
all men, must founder, and, in doing so, must shipwreck her 
beloved too; this woman, who can love but thus and not other- 
wise, who by the very outburst of her jealousy wakes first from 
out the thrill of worship into the full reality of Love, and by 
her wreck reveals its essence to him who had not fathomed it 
as yet; this glorious woman before whom Lohengrin must vanish, 
for reason that his own specific nature could not understand 
her,—I had found her zow” (RicHarp WaGNneEr’s Prose Works, 
vol. i. pp. 346-347). 

These words were written nearly six years after the 
Lohengrin-poem was completed, and at a time when Wagner 
himself was deeply absorbed with a guestion—the Why and 
What of musico-dramatic art. If we turn to his “ Zukunfts- 
mustk,” we find him absolutely connecting Elsa’s question -with 
his own: “In Music there lies a need which only Poetry can 
still. To explain this need, let us first attest the ineradicable 
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attribute of all human apperception, which forces it to discover 
the laws of Causality, and in virtue whereof it asks itself in- 
stinctively, in presence of every impressive phenomenon, the 
question Why?... To answer this disturbing, and yet so 
irremissible question in such a sense that, by being hushed, it 
is practically eluded from the first, can only be the Poet's 
office. .. . It is obvious, then, that no other form of poetry 
can help us here, but that in which the poet no longer merely 
describes, but brings his subject into actual and convincing repre- 
sentment to the senses; and this sole form is Drama. At the 
moment of its actual scenic representation, the Drama at once 
arouses in the beholder such an intimate interest in an action 
borrowed from real life, at least in its possibilities, that the 
sympathetic Feeling already passes into that state of Ecstasy 
where it clean forgets the fateful question ‘Why?’ and yields 
itself to the guidance of those new laws whereby Music makes 
herself so wondrously intelligible and—in a profounder sense— 
supplies the only fitting answer to that Why” (Ges. Schr. vol. vii, 
pp. 151-2). “Just as through the characteristics of the Scene, 
so also through the mystery of Tone, the mind is forthwith 
placed in that dreamlike state wherein it presently shall come 
to full clairvoyance and thus perceive a new connexion in the 
phenomena of the world; a connexion it could never detect 
with the waking eye of everyday, wherefore it had ever asked 
about the Why as though to conquer its abashedness in presence 
of the Incomprehensible of the world, of that world which stands 
before it now so clear and understandable” (zdzdem, pp. 161-2). 
And then we get the passage linking on this “Why?” to Elsa’s 
“Whence ?” :—“ The whole interest of Lohengrin consists in an 
inner working in the heart of Elsa, involving every secret of 
the soul: the endurance of a spell of wondrous power for blessing, 
that fills her whole surrounding with the sense of most persuasive 
truth, hangs solely on her abstinence from the question ‘Whence?’ 
From the inmost Want of Woman's heart this question bursts 
like an anguished cry—and the spell has vanished. You will 
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readily ouess how singularly {this tragic ‘Whence ?’ concurs with 
that aforesaid theoretic ‘Why ?’” (zdzdem, p, 163). 

Now we must remember that the “ Zukunfismusik” was 
written in 1860, i.e. nine years later than the “ Communication to 
my Friends” (from which my first quotation is drawn), also that 
Wagner here describes his state of mind at the epoch when the 
“ Communication” was in hand (1851) as an “abnormal” one. 
By the present impossibility of reconciling his art-zdea/s with the 
actual art-doings of the day he had been forced into a state that 
made him necessarily crzticzse; so that he was more inclined to 
justify Elsa’s critical “ Whence?” than he had been in 1845-6, 
when writing his poem, or than. he was in 1860, when looking 
back upon the two past stages. Yet even in the “ Communica- 
tion” we shall find—when discussing the character of Lohengrin 
himself—that Wagner cannot fully justify at heart this question, 
that is to say this doudt, of Elsa’s. His “sympathy with her 
nature ” shews him the inevitable “ necessity ” of the question, but 
that necessity itself arises from ‘‘the zmpossibility— under the 
modern conditions of our art-life—of meeting with this Feeling in 
such a state of freedom and undoubting sureness as he needs for 
being fully understood,—the compulsion to address himself almost 
solely to the critical Understanding, instead of to the Feeling : 
this it is, that forms the tragical element in this situation ; this it 
‘is, that, as an artist made of flesh and blood, I could not help but 
feel ; and this, that, on the pathway of my further evolution, was 
to be forced so on my consciousness that I broke at last into open 
revolt against the burden of that situation” (‘‘ Communication,” 
p- 344). So that, when we read on page 347 that “Elsa, the 
Woman,—Woman hitherto un-understood by me, and understood 
at last,—that most positive expression of the purest instinct of the 
senses,” had made Wagner “a Revolutionary at one blow,” we 
find that in reality he is revolting against that alloy in Elsa's 
character which forced her to the fatal question, against that 
mingling of the “critical faculty” in affairs that should belong to 
the heart alone. 
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On pages 342-343 of the above-named essay he deals with 
the criticism passed on Lohengrin, soon after the poem was 
finished, ‘‘ by an intimate friend, whose knowledge and whose in- 
tellectual gifts I highly prize [Dr H. Franck]. In his case, how- 
ever, I reaped an experience which has since been verified by re- 
petition : namely, that upon the first direct acquaintance with my 
poem the impression produced is thoroughly affecting, and that 
this reproach [that Lohengrin himself is a “ cold, forbidding figure ”] 
only enters when the impression of the artwork itself has faded 
and given place to cold, reflective criticism. Thus this reproach 
was not an instinctive act of the immediate-feeling heart, but a 
purposed act of mediate reflection. In this occurrence | therefore 
found the tragedy of Lohengrin’s character and situation con- 
firmed, as one deep-rooted in our modern life : it was reproduced 
upon the artwork and its author, just in the same way as it had 
borne down upon the hero of the poem. The character and 
situation of this Lohengrin I now recognise, with clearest sureness, 
as the type of the only absolute tragedy, in fine, of the tragic 
element of modern life... . 1 must admit that I myself was so 
far infected with the doubting spirit of Criticism, that I seriously 
thought of forcing on my poem a complete change of motive. 
Through my sharing in this crituism I had fallen, for a short 
time, so far out of touch with the essence of the story, that I actually 
strayed into the sketch of a new denouement, according to which 
Lohengrin should be allowed to put aside his higher nature, so 
soon as revealed, in favour of a sojourn upon earth with Elsa. 
The utterly unsatisfactory, and in the highest sense unnatural 
character of this denouement, however, not only was felt by myself 
—who had conceived it at a moment of variance with my inner 
being—but also by my critical friend."—In passing, I may draw 
attention to the contrast between this proposed, but deliberately 
rejected denouement and that of Dze Feen, where Wagner’s poetic 


‘ instinct had shewn him that the fairy “Ada” could not descend 


the evolutionary scale and become a mortal, but her husband 
“ Arindal ”—whose story is very similar to that of Elsa—after 
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many a sore probation of his ¢vus¢ in her, is raised to her own 
higher state.— 

Elsa, then, is “justified” in her “ revolt,” and yet not justified 
in her “question.” The “instinct” which teaches her she can- 
not grasp the nature of her husband, and yet that without 
full understanding there can never be full love —this instinct 
is more than justifiable, for she will have to “ive with her 
husband, not merely gape at him like the Folk; but the means 
adopted by her, the path on which she strives to reach full 
concord—these are wrong, and can never bring about the 
end desired. Wagner has so often dwelt on the necessity of an 
“understanding through the Feeling,” that we here may take 
it as the “one thing needful,” that “better part” which Mary 
chose and Martha could not fathom. And the very fact that Elsa 
stands alone—absolutely alone, not even excepting Kundry— 
among Wagner’s women, is sufficient to shew us that his “sym- 
pathy for her nature” must not be confounded with his full ideal 
of Womanhood. His “sympathy” is that for human nature, in 
all its weakness, beating its breast against the very walls of its 
own knowledge: a sympathy for the “desire of the moth for the 
star,” for that longing of the human mind to grasp the Infinite, to 
bring it into terms of daily life, and for the inevitable catastrophe 
to which such longings lead, when not supported by the stronger 
faith of zxtuction. 

I have said that, in this regard, Elsa stands alone among 
Wagner's heroines: Senta gives up all to follow Vanderdecken to 
an unknown land, and thus redeems him from his curse; with her 
the force of intuition is unbounded in its strength. Elisabeth asks 
Tannhauser: ‘“‘ What was it, led thee back again?” and to his 
answer: “A wonder ’twas” she replies, in childlike trust, “ Prais’d 
be that wonder!” Briinnhilde rebels against Wotan’s commands ; 
but it is zo¢ from her own self-will, or any desire for ‘ emancipa- 
tion,—her intuition shews her That which Wotan really willed 
but dared not utter, and her intuition also teaches her implicit 
trust in Siegfried till the day when he deceives her: nay more, 
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even though his death is brought about by her desire of vengeance, 
this intuition returns once more to her, to shew her that his treason 
was the work of others, and not his own self-bidden act. Sieg- 
linde, Isolde, Eva, yield themselves in trust to follow their 
beloved ; and even Kundry, though her carnal promptings wage 
war against her inner soul, yet sees at once in Parsifal the man 
who shall redeem her. It is Elsa alone that irretrievably breaks 
down beneath the burden of two worlds—a burden too great for 
her untempered human nature to bear when Faith has fled. It is 
her very frailty that makes us love her; we all would fain stretch 
out our hands to bear her over that fateful moment when the Ideal 
is brought within immediate reach. It is the wish to force the 
higher senses to tell their tale in language of the life of everyday, 
that dispels the vision granted to her intuition ; and Elsa’s tragedy 
arises from that ineradicable instinct which bids the human mind 
reach out to the Divine, but shatters it so soon as ever that mind 
attempts to pause and meditate on what it has attained. In 
another sense, it is the story of Lot’s wife—the mind has reached 
a higher plane of vision, and yet, since after all it is but Auman, 
it needs must look behind to trace the steps by which it came. 
We have only to imagine the first half of the Lohengrin drama 
cut clean away, to see how things really stand with Elsa’s ques- 
tion: without the picture of her innocence and wrongful accusa- 
tion, without that scene upon the balcony when she pours forth to 
the silent night her tale of joy,—and also, without our witnessing 
the machinations of her enemies, to turn her from her trust,—she 
would be nothing but a wife of Bluebeard, piqued by female curi- 
osity. With all these, it is the struggle of a gentle heart against 
the overwhelming force of its environment ; and though we deplore, 
it is impossible for us to condemn her for being vanquished in the 
battle against such terrible odds. Thus it is, that she retains our 
“sympathy ” to the end; for she is Z/sa, not Isolde. 


In a few brief verses, partly put into her own mouth, partly 
into that of Telramund, Wagner has given us the simple outlines 
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of Elsa’s previous history. The Duke of Brabant has died and 
left two orphan children, “Elsa the maiden and Gottfried the 
boy,” to the care of his nearest of kin, Friedrich Count of Telra- 
mund. Thus Elsa has no adult heart wherein to confide, save 
that of her inferiors—for Telramund is distasteful to her and 
pesters her with demands for her unwilling hand. Thrust back 
on the companionship of her youthful brother, she knows no other 
love but that for him; together they roam the woodlands, the 
abode of dreams and mystery. No more fruitful source of 
“dreams and visions” could well be imagined, than such a life; 
and here we have the origin of her clairvoyance. But in one of 
these half-dreaming rambles she loses her brother in the woods: 
unknown to her, the sorceress Ortrud has transformed him into a 
swan ; Elsa is accused of murdering her brother so that she might 
reign alone in Brabant ; placed in durance by her kinsman Telra- 
mund—who now renounces his claim to her hand and takes 
Ortrud for his wife,—she is cast still more upon communion with 
her visions of another world. To the breezes she confides her 
sorrows, and the echo of her cry streams far away into the 
distance ; then, in the very ecstasy of grief, the heavens open and 
she beholds her rescuer. This is all of her previous history: a 
tale of solitude and revery, of eyes sharpened to pierce the dark- 
ness, but ill-fitted to bear the glare of day. She has mixed but 
little with the world around her, and her intuitions have not been 
callec. upon to combat with realities. 

When summoned before the sovereign ruler of the realm, she 
still is half in dreamland, and thus her intuitions serve her still : 
asked by the King if she submits to him as judge, she looks into 
his eyes, and her intuition teaches her that she may trust his 
honour. Interrogated as to her guilt or innocence, she hardly 
seems to hear the question, and answers by a recital of her vision. 
Strong with the strength of ecstasy, her faith stands firm though 
the first trumpets bring her not her knight. The second challenge 
fails to wake response, but in adversity the weakest heart is stout, 
if guileless; Elsa takes refuge in the sanctuary of her pure soul, 
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and Heaven grants her uttered prayer. When Lohengrin 
appears, we feel that this radiant knight is of one essence with 
the dreaming girl; there is nothing as yet to dispel our illusion, 
for a nimbus of the Supernatural still clings to either. In the 
rapture of the moment Elsa hardly hears the stipulation set by 
Lohengrin, that ‘“‘she must never ask him Whence,” and she 
answers “scarcely consciously.” But Lohengrin requires a con- 
sctous faith, and Elsa, still aglow with adoration, makes answer : 
“My redeemer! who believ’st me free from stain! How were 
there blacker guilt of Doubt, than that which robbed thee of my 
faith? As thou ‘now shield’st me in my need, so hold I faith- 
fully thy bidding.” 

From this instant Elsa has become a conscious agent; her 
vow has been taken with open eyes ; trust is to be matched with 
trust. 

In the excitement of the events which follow—the combat, 
the defeat of Telramund, the festivities in the palace—there is no 
time for Elsa to reflect ; and when for the first time she is free to 
commune with the silent night once more, she is possessed by 
nothing but a thrill of thankfulness for her delivery from mortal 
peril. In the transport of her happiness she cannot bear the 
thought that even her arch-enemies should suffer; her naive 
innocence conceals from her the meaning of the serpent’s voice. 
But Ortrud has detected the weak spot in Elsa’s character ; proud 
of the victory granted to her faith, Elsa deems herself strong 
enough to teach that faith to others, and Ortrud seizes on this 
harbinger of her fall: “Ha/ dieser Stolz /”—this spiritual pride 
shall place in Ortrud’s hands the weapon for its own defeat. 

With the admission of Ortrud to her shelter, commences 
Elsa’s downfall. The whole thematic groundwork of her char- 
acter, as of that of her surroundings, has now been set forth by 
Wagner; at this point he begins its ‘working-out’—and surely 
no other tragedy, saving Shakespeare’s O¢he//o, has so masterly 
portrayed the growth and final victory of jealous Doubt. 

Even before Ortrud is led into the Kemenate, she had begun 
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the attack on Elsa’s faith ; but the result had been a mere passing 
tremor, and Elsa had replied by that proclamation of her trust 
which Ortrud, with the keen eye of an expert, had read as over- 
weening self-confidence. In the next scene, that of the bridal 
procession, Ortrud is not so easily to be set aside: her object is 
to wound Elsa’s vanity, and thus to rouse her whole nature to a 
state of commotion which must inevitably end in the rebellious 
question ; by forcing Elsa to publicly defend her knight against 
this woman’s charges, she compels her to inwardly reflect upon 
his essence. Elsa once more proclaims her faith in the being and 
mission of Lohengrin, and condemns in advance the “doubt” 
upon whose brink her feet are trembling; but in her very appeal 
to the Folk, to confirm her judgment, there is contained the 
element of personal doubt—for we are told that she is “ sch von 
threr Betroffenhert ermannend,” i.e. ‘manning herself against her 
perplexity.” This strife between the two women has woken Elsa 
from, her dreams and confronted her with the first reality of her 
situation ; thus it is in a state of agitation (“sehr aufgeregt”’) that 
she throws herself on Lohengrin’s breast and begs for his pro- 
tection against ‘this woman who upbraids my 400 much faith in 
thee!” Lohengrin asks her: ‘Say, Elsa, hath her venom found 
a path into thy heart?”—but Elsa can only answer by burying 
her face in his bosom, and weepzmg. Her self-confidence has 
already been broken down, and a conscious feeling of her im- 
potence against this storm of doubt is gradually stealing over her. 

As yet, however, she has not formulated her doubt in words, 
even to herself; but now Telramund appears on the cathedral 
steps. Ortrud had barred the entrance to Elsa alone, but Telra- 
mund stands here to practically ‘forbid the banns’ to both Elsa 
and Lohengrin; ¢ogether they have seen this portent threatening 
their union, and henceforth its shadow, albeit momentarily exor- 
cised, must stand between them. Whilst Lohengrin, in manly 
pride, refuses to disclose “even to the King” his name and 
lineage, appealing only to “the deed which ye have seen,” Elsa 
stands trembling beneath the blow, and, confessing to herself 
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“the doubt uprising in my inmost heart,” she inwardly resolves 
to ask the question when her bridegroom and herself shall be 
alone. Her mere tolerance, for an instant, of Friedrich’s presence 
by her side, is evidence enough that she is vanquished; and 
when Lohengrin asks solemnly if she will put the question, she 
is “ bewildered and ashamed,” and virtually evades his meaning 
by her answer : “ high over all the power of doubt—shall stand 
my /ove.” That this “love” does not include her “ faith,” we see 
at once ; for, as she passes onward to the cathedral porch, in the 
very arms of Lohengrin, she turns her eyes “in timid apprehen- 
sion” to the spot where Ortrud stands. The latter’s threatening 
gesture is directed quite as much to ws, as to its object, for Wagner 
tells us: “this threat is meant to fill us with foreboding .. . this 
orchestral phrase becomes for us a prophecy, engrossing and 
instinctively determining our Feeling” (Prose Works, vol. ii. 
p. 368). As the curtain falls on the Second Act, we know that 
Elsa and Lohengrin are wed but in appearance. 

In the Third Act we have the real tragic conflict—the conflict 
between love and doubt, in the heart of Elsa, between love and 
duty in that of Lohengrin, between love and reason in the hearts 
of both. Surrounded by the crowd, it has seemed possible to 
each of these lovers that their union may yet be a communion of 
being ; but in the direct contact of soul with soul the essential 
incompatibility comes sharply out. The climax is led up to in the 
most natural manner in the world ; from the very first we feel that 
that “question” is ready to burst from Elsa’s lips, but the subtle 
manner in which it is prepared marks this scene as one of the 
greatest achievements in all poetry. After the first few words of 
love, Elsa confesses to her adoration (see P. W. vol. i. p. 341) 
and asks “Is this but /ove ?—How shall I name it, this feeling 
as unspeakable as is thy name?” Lohengrin replies by the 
gentlest word of warning: “Elsa!” but that name serves only 
the more forcibly to remind his bride that she cannot reply in 
kind ; the name itself is but a symbol, yet it conveys to her the 
first conscious feeling of the distance that separates their beings ; 
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the shade of Telramund passes across her thoughts, when she 
half looks forward to the time when Lohengrin shall allow her to 
pronounce his name, “alone, when no one wakes.” Lohengrin 
tries to save her from the peril, and tells her: “I needed not to 
ask thy nature; thee saw mine eye,—my 4eart thee understood.” 
But the memory of her deliverance dictates the thought that she 
has nothing to bring for equipoise: he has rescued her from 
mortal danger, ah! could she but deliver 42m! The “pride” 
which Ortrud had “detected in her, comes forth in its most 
insidious form; she feels that it is woman’s office to “ redeem,” 
to save, and yet she indistinctly feels that this divinest right of 
woman is denied her since this man has not its need, and all 
the dowry left to her is passive gratztude. Ortrud’s prophecy 
is about to fulfil itself: the “pride” of Elsa, albeit in its sublimest 
guise, is working out its fall; involuntarily her thoughts fly back 
to Telramund—may he not even now be waiting without the 
bridal chamber ? can she not, even now, defend her lover from 
attack ? let Lohengrin then put her courage to the test, confide 
his secret to her, and see how boldly she will guard it! Stung 
by the implied reproach, Lohengrin answers by reminding her 
that he has already given her his utmost “confidence”; has he 
not believed in her innocence, without a question? But Elsa’s 
questioning has already gone so far that his own love dictates 
some partial answer; if these two beings are to live together 
in happiness, he feels, his wife must not be left to deem him 
sprung from night and darkness; for an instant he half forgets 
the vow of the Grail’s knighthood, and his love compels him 
to almost part its veil. Here it is, that the real climax is reached; 
from this moment all communion between these two beings has 
become impossible, for Lohengrin has not only half broken his 
vow, but has shewn that his nature is raised above the sorrows 
of humanity, that he and Elsa can only be united in “ weal” and 
not in “woe,” that he therefore cannot satisfy that inalienable 
yearning of the Woman to “minister” to Man’s afflictions. 
With fer affliction he can sympathise, can leave a home of bliss 
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to quell it ; but xow she knows she can never pay him back this 
sympathy, and she dreads that he may one day leave her, to 
return to his forsaken joys. No longer can Elsa delay the fatal 
question ; she sees as plain as day that their paths must hence- 
forth lie apart, that no bond can possibly unite their two incon- 
gruous beings; and her instinct bids her, almost in a storm of 
rage, demand his name—so will her love at least have satisfaction 
in knowledge of the man whom she has lost for aye! (It is very 
significant, that this whole outburst of Elsa’s is couched in Ortrud’s 
motiv ; also, that Elsa’s clairvoyance, here shewing her the return- 
ing swan, is made the instrument of her own undoing, now that 
she has lost her faith.) 

At the cry of Elsa, Friedrich of Telramund breaks into the 
bridal chamber. Physically, we must assume that he has been 
lying in wait for any sound that might tell him his opportunity 
has come—his opportunity of finding Lohengrin unarmed and 
Elsa off her guard; and physically, we must also accuse Elsa 
of “ ¢veason” toward her lover (of which, indeed, in the last scene 
Lohengrin arraigns her before the King), inasmuch as she has 
not warned him of the plot for which Telramund, almost in so 
many words, has prepared her. But the vital significance of his 
irruption is that it places between the lovers the visible token of 
their divorce ; after this sinister figure has broken into the very 
chamber of their love, there is no longer any possibility of bridging 
over the gulf that lies between them; therefore it is the greatest 
token of insanity, on the part of operatic managers, that Friedrich’s 
corpse should be omitted from the drama’s closing scene—in itself 
it sums up the whole of Elsa’s history, and Lohengrin has but 
to point to it, to justify his action even in the eyes of those who 
do not know the rigour of the Grail’s decree. 

Elsa had asked that Lohengrin should tell his name to her, 
“alone, when no one wakes.” Had she a little better known the 
language of the Night (“where there is no more ‘ Tristan,’ no 
‘Isolde’”) she would have known that it has no words wherewith 
to bare its secrets. She thus has shut the portals of the Night 
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behind her, and Lohengrin, with unutterable sorrow, orders her 
waiting-women to lead her before the King, where zx Aight of day 
she shall be told the answer which she could not spell out for 
herself in Night’s own mystery. 

Could she but join the Folk and beg him to forego the 
answer, one feels there yet might be a ray of hope for Elsa; 
but the poor girl has suffered such terrible ravages from this 
conflict between love and doubt, that her pride and will are 
utterly broken down: she has not the physical force to recall 
her words, and bows her head before the punishment. Yet once 
more love asserts its rights—a/ter the revelation : with the naive 
inconsequence of a child who readily forgives (as witness her 
earlier reconciliation with Ortrud) and therefore thinks each fault 
may be forgiven on earth, she implores her lover to stay and 
witness her atonement. But the sin of Elsa has been the one 
unpardonable sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost: “I came unto 
you and ye mew me not.” There is nothing left for her but 
a return to the narrower circle of family ties and earthly relation- 
ships: her brother Gottfried is given back to her; for a moment 
one thinks she may find her happiness in milder joys—thank 
God! she cannot. She dies, the victim of a conflict too fierce 
for mortal strength to bear; of an insight that has pierced behind 
the veil—and faltered; of a Gefih/ that strives to fathom the 
Vernunft by means of the Verstand. And thus, though her 
question is “justified,” in spite of all forbiddal, it is only justified 
as a protest against the impossible attempt to mate the higher 
with the lower mind, however pure. As Wagner says, in his 
Art and Revolution (written 1849): “the love of the weak for 
the strong is abasement and fear; the love of the strong for 
the weak is pity and forbearance; but the love of the strong 
for the strong is Love, for it is the free surrender to one who 
cannot compel us.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
Ws. Asuton ELLIs. 








